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M EN: of wiſdom' and experience 
have frequently obſerved, that Man- 
kind have been too long impoſed on 
by falſehood; and that in order to 
come at tlie knowledge of truth, and 
to diſtinguiſh it, from amidſt the clouds 
of fiction and error, it is neceſſary to 
lay aſide paſſion and prejudite, which 
have too frequently precipitated the 
beſt underſtandings to acts of yup 
and defirgCtion: IT 4 


he waim have great and eminent 
men laboured to make people ſenſible 
t Debt: Pylon 04k 
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of their errors. The prejudices derived 
from education, and the impreſſions of 
example too frequently remain indeli- 
ble; thus the intention of Providence, 
and the natural tendency of human 
nature are perverted. Erroneous ideas 
and falſe principles perpetuate animo- 
ſity and oppoſition between people of 
difterent opinions. Avarice and inte- 
reſt, though they are very powerful 
incentives of human actions, cannot 
however be admitted to influence men 
to extraordinary and unaccountable 
oppoſition, ſo that every individual of 
them ſhould maintain falſehood againſt 
conviction. Hence, there muſt be 
ſomething that blinds mens under- 
ſtandings, and diſpoſes them to an in- 
capacity of diſcerning the errors which 
they obſtinately maintain for truth, 
and to become dupes of deſigning 
men. 


TE cauſe which eclipſes mens 
reaſon, and leads honeſt and worthy 
men aſtray, is acknowledged often to 
be confuſed ideas, which by cuſtom 
are ſo intimately blended in their 

| | minds, 


tal 
minds, that they cannot caſily be ſe- 
parated. 


TiMg often cures affections and 
prejudices of the mind, which reaſon, 


though acknowledged to be in the right, 


cannot effect, or prevail with thoſe, 
who attend to, and exerciſe it in other 
caſes. 


Un THINKING people, Homines 
vant et leves, quemadmodum vaſa inania, 
facillime auribus prebenſi ducuntur, have 
of late been made inſtruments of and 
propelled to dangerous lengths; they 
have been impreſſed with ideas of dan- 
ger, and alarmed without a ſubſtantial 
cauſe, to ſerve the ends and deſigns of 
incendiaries. © Perinde eſt letbale ve- 
nenum bibere ex aureo poculo, et confilium 
ex amico perfido capere.” 


Mx. Fos r ER has been held forth to 
the public an object of revenge, and 
has received much unmerited abuſe, 
though men of experience, and com- 
mercial knowledge admit, that ſociety 

has been much benefited by his endea- 
B 2 vours, 
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yours; in promoting the true intereſts 
of trade and commerce; in proof 
thereof, I have adduced facts which 
will appear evident to men of can- 
dour, impartiality and diſcernment. | 


I Lord Buckingham's adminiſtra- 
tion, Mx. Fosr ER liberated Iriſh Ma- 
nufactures from all duties on exporta- 
tion, many of which were before ſub- 
ject to the cuſtoni-duty of five per cent. 
on being exported, the favourable ef- 
fects of which are manifeſt. 


2. Hz obtainics Punnties on Kite ex- 
port of all kind of Silk Manufacture, 
to reimburſe the duty paid c on ths 1 im- 
port of raw materials. 


3. He obtained ſix- pence per ounce 
on the export of Gold and Silver ma- 
pee here. 


. Hz Pebsslel for a Free Trade 
four or five months before the Parlia- 
ment addreſſed wt it. 


FEES 


5. He gained bounties on the ex- 
port of our Linens and Sail-cloth, - 
which he extended, to 1 Len, 
and Cheques. | 2 


6. He obtained a bounty of eight 
thouſand — pet annum, to be _ 


+ + @ 2 


ported Linſeed-oil, and.. _— the 


produce of this duty ſolely to the Pro- 
auction of F lax-ſeed. 


. He 3 liberty for ths mer- 
Chant to ware-houſe bis; Tobacco, and 
bond the duties; and'laid the founda- 
tion of a commercial Me | be- 
tween America and this; kingdom. 


ban en Kae . ee 
Bill olle beat off 


. He declared N on the Trea- 
Fury -Benghs at. en e ou 050 
nat to Mad reland. , 


' 5 


10. He 


* 


10. He declared in his office at the 
Cuſtom-houſe, that he knew of no 
Law in force here, but the Law of the 
Iriſh Parliament ; and he ſupported his 
opinion in admitting an Entry in op- 
poſition to an Engliſh Law. 


11. Hs got a full draw-back of all 
the Exciſe Duties, to encourage and 


promote the exports of our ſpirits. 


12. HE regulated the wages advan- 
tageouſly in the Silk Trade. 


13. Hz was materially active in 
founding the National Bank upon fa- 
vourable principles. | 


. him \ we are indebted for the 
Treaſury Bill. 


15. He improved upon, and changed 
the tendency of the Exchequer Bill, 
for the good « of Ireland. 


16. Ix the Sugar n he 
was of opinion, that five ſhillings was 
not 


nufactures fro 


ſhips. 


12 | 
or onſerve the infant 
Co Otton Ma n — 


es, he obtained a 
dut res, E 
lives,” 155 cr _ on all 1 - 


— 


7 dertaking, Which, 
aiſed the price of 
d, if not ſuppreſſ- 


iohf that article 4 


4 da 13 


26. Hs regulated the Gold \Meny. 
faQure, | | 


£1 . 


1 
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27. Mons ns 


lations of duties 


were e 
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du r  breadths, that every foreign 
marke may be . ſuited; , and... fifteen 
thouſad pounds have been granted, 
on hignotion, to pay the bounties 0 on 
the fa} of our neee 


Ig has eſtabliſhed an efficient 
1 e fayourable ſyſtem of Corn- 


laws. The former Corn-laws prohi- | | 


 bitedjhe' import, till;the; price was far # 


beyotl the poor manufacturers reach, 
N vis nirty-ſix ſhillings the barrel, for 


pas U b fur rere 


gre 7 —_ 1 3 | 
reſut from this. Bill to the. induſ- 8 
trio}, poor, are ſelf- evident; yet 
Mr. Fos r RR has been reprobated 


| 
t: Mr. FosTex's . Bill. ten ö 


id — allowed 8 to N to | 


and condemned by the unthinking | | 


populace, 


bad pole) of which, Mr. Fo 


4 —— K ˖r- Sn ed. 
* 
* 0 


and reſpectable majority of the 
Mover of the above Bill, is Ne 


populace, for reducing the 
of Bread, and raiſing its price * 


20. Hz ſucceſsfully oppo 


ſcheme of a few individuals, 


coſts the nation fo much * 
bring to Dublin by land 
for their uſe. Theſe facts, with 


proved, to the conviction of a | 


of Commons: And the Right 


Mr. Porrek” s Obſervations an 
guments; by which it alſo ap 


E 


that this Kingdom would ſuſtain, by 


the ſucceſs of the above meaſure, the 
loſs of an annual influx of five hun- 
dred thoufand pounds, 


MR. Fos r ER has been cenſured. for 
not obeying the Inſtructions of his 
Conſtituents ; but the majority of the 
Freeholders of the County of Louth 
did not inftrut him. This caſe 
proves the inconvenience and- futility 


of the doctrine of Members implicitly 


obeying the will and caprice of their 
Conſtituents, as if they were puppets; 
a doctrine that would render de- 
bate nugatory, and jarring factions 
would by oppoſite principles retard 
the buſineſs of the Nation. The pub- 
lic buſineſs, ſays a genuine friend of 
liberty, muſt be carried on with a cer- 
tain motion, neither too quick nor too 
ſlow; but the motion of the people is 


always either too remiſs or too. vio- 


| lent—ſometimes with one hundred 

thouſand arms, they overturn all be- 

fore them, and ſometimes with one 
hundred thouſand feet, ny creep like 
inſects. 


Wirn 


. Ry CC 
- 
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WII reſpect to the Woollen Ma- 


nufacture, the Iriſh have an undouhted 


right of wearing and conſuming their 
own Manufactures; and to enter into 


ſuch reſolutions as may appear fa vour- 
able to their Trade and Commeree; on 
which principle, the Engliſh can do 
the ſame; but the interference of Par- 
liament on the above buſineſs, Was a 
ſerious and very delicate point, and if 


inſiſted on, the moſt, diſtreſſing conſe- 


quenęes might take place, to t to the ruin 
, of, thouſands. in this Cauptry: 


135 Mr. FosxzR is the oſtenſible 
Miniſter of this country, . we muſt ac- 
knowledge he has, had a conſiderable 
"bare i in the conſtruction and modifica- 


tion of. forty-three Bills, which have 


paſſed the houſe a few. days ago: 


Theſe Bills have, been. obviouſly, cal- 
.culat ted to promote the commercial in- 
tere and proſperity of this country; 
which Our. Viceroy 1; at heart, not- 
ee the ſhafts of virulence and 
| licentigu ſneſs , that. are continually le- 


yelled at him—< I ſee, (ſays his x = 


ſhip) with pleaſure, the exertions of a 
r . humane | 


humane and liberal principle, which 
has prompted you to give eficourage= 
ment to national induſtry by favourable 
regulations and v0 directed bounties. 
I have warmly at heart the advance- 
ment of your trade, and the ſucceſs'of 
all your manufactures, and I ſhall not 
fail either to conſider or to repreſent 
tho inſtances, whereof the particular 

circumſtances of the empire have 
hitherto prevented a full inveſtigation, 
and which ſhall be found to require a 
further adjuſtment.” 


THE LizenTY or THE PR rss has 
been always conſidered the principal 
ſource of the ſuperior degree of freedom 
and civilization of the Britiſh domi- 
nions: Notwithſtanding precedents are 
not wanting, by which we find, that 


the moſt miſchievous effects have 4, e 


place from its abuſe, and that the public 
have been often wrong, and miſtaken, 
in taking a precipitate part, and thereby 
becoming the dupes and inſtruments of 
licentious printers, incendiaries, and 


F of deſperate fortune. 
THB 
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Tux moſt furious demagogues muſt 
admit, that printers, like other men, 
are fallible, and liable to err, and 
abuſe the great truſt in their care and 
management, and therefore they ought, 
like their fellow citizens, to be amenable 
and reſponfible to the laws of the 


country. 


Ir printers could elude the cogni- 
zance of the law, they might and 
would probably become the weightieſt 
grievance of ſociety. If printers could 
with impunity abuſe and wantonly 
arraign men in power and high in 
office, and inflame the minds of the 
people to party and faction, anarchy 
and miſrule would often trample upon 
the beſt and wiſeſt government, and 


the peace of individuals would be ex- 


poſed to the effects of malice, which 
would often violate every moral and 
ſacred obligation. 


THE popular plea in favour of the 


Liberty of the Preſs is, that it is too 


ſacred to be meddled with, too delicate 
for the touch of juſtice; that it is of ſo 
important 
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important and indefinite a nature, as 
not to admit a line of diſtinction, and 
that therefore it is more ſafe to ſuffer 
a partial injury than violate this ſacred 
temple, this wonderful palladium, from 
whence the happineſs and independ- 
ence of the body politic immediately 
' proceed. : | 


THe above plea and reaſoning ap- 
pear futile, when it is conſidered, that 
the Abuſe of the Preſs and its licen- 
tiouſneſs, ſtrike directly at the ſafety 
and peace of the community. Futile 
alſo, appears the Argument, that the 
Liberty of the Preſs ſhould be above 
the reach of juſtice, becauſe Revolutions 
have been the conſequence of it. 


THERE has not been a government 
framed ſince the creation of the world, 
whoſe deſtruction has not been deſired 
(however perfect and happy it might 
be) by men of deſperate fortune, and 
vicious principles. A Revolution of 
our happy conſtitution, the admiration 
and the envy of the world, can be only 


ſought for, by its natural enemies, and 
Eh that 
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that kind of people, who would * 
for an opportunity of ſcrambling, in 
the deſolated harveſt of anarchy aid | 
rapine, to promote which they inceſ- 
* | ſantly labour to diſunite and ſet people 
5 at variance. Incendiaries, and the ene- 
mies of tlie conſtitution, - ſet every 
practice and engine at work to deſtroy 
peace and unanimity by confuſion and 
ſtrife, which they create by lies and 
falſe inſinuations. The beſt characters 
are the objects of their poiſoned arrows, 
| and the beſt qualities and intentions 
| they miſconſtrue, arid aggravate every 
circumſtarice, however well and judi- 
| ciouſly meant, that might happen to 
FY | turn to diſadvantage. To diſturb the 
peace of the community is their chief 
hope, to effect which, they rail at the 
| king's miniſters, aſcribing to them the 
2 baſeſt. and moſt treacherous qualities ; 
| they are, according to them, the ſource 
£ of every inconvenience and mibförtune, 
= real and imaginary, which affects the 
: nation. They have lately given an 
= | unbounded looſe to every bad quality 
| of the mind, and have exerciſed the 
moſt” daring and pernicious ſchemes. 

= Magiſtracy 


C * e 
— 
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Magiſtracy has been abuſed— injuries 
have been invented and amplified, to 
anſwer intereſted motives, as well as 
to divide the people, and render them 
an caly prey to their natural enemies. 


Mx. FosTER's bill has bern pru 

dently and wiſely calculated to — 
preſs the licentiouſneſs of the Preſs, 
without interfering with, or obſtructing 
its neceſſary and — liberty; 
it has been calculated to preſerye good 
government, and the peace of indi- 
viduals. Many would prefer peace of 
mind to property itſelf ; the laws amply 
guard the latter: but previous to Mr. 
FosTER's. bill, we had but a none 
defence for our peace. | 


Wren we reflect, and view a gen- 8 
tleman of the firſt abilities and appli- 
cation, accurately and ſucceſsfully em- 
ploying them for the good of ſociety, 
dragged, like a malefactor, into a public 
paper, and there in the moſt igno- 
minious repreſentation, hanged, cut 
down, and treated with every ſpecies 
of ſtudied malice and degradation, 

C every 
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_ man of ſpirit and humanity, 
every lover of his coutitty ſhould cbü- 


 fider the laws violated and profatied— 


they ' ſhould unite to ſuppreſs the ex- 
traordinary arid unproveked authors of 
ſo much unmerited ſlander, ſedition, 
afid licentionftiefs—and retard the ca- 


reet of the dangerous turbulence thence - 
reſult ang. 


Tubsb who aifturb the publie tran- 
quillity, have been, by every ſtate; held 


enemies of it, and puniſned by im- 


priſonment, exile, aid other chaſtiſe- 
ments; calculated to reclaim tutbulent 


ſpirits, and obliging them to confortn 


to the eſtabliſhed order. In the laſt 
century it was a tragic, but, according 
to a celebrated author, a droll ſpectacle, 
to behold the impotent efforts of the 
Engliſh towards the eſtabliſhment of à 
democracy. As the prevailing parties 

were ſucceſſively animated by the ſpitit 
of faction, ' the goverfiment was con- 
timually changing tlle people, aſto- 
niſhed at ſo many Revolutions, in vain 
attempted to eret a commonwealth: 
— TT when wo IRE Had beef 


almoſt 
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almoſt fpoiled by the moſt violent 
ſhocks, they were obliged t6 have fe- 
courſe to the very government which 
they had ſ@ wantonly proſcribed. 
Hence it has been ſaid, that the 
Engliſh are never weaker, nor eaſier 
overcome, than in their own country; 
at obſet vation, which would be ground- 
lefs, were they leſs addicted to pep | 
and faction. 


MR. FosTER's erate Gtuation, 
and the confidence which hath been 
fepoſed it! him, from his integrity, 
abilities and experience, could not fail 
of ercating much envy and oppoſition, 
the attacks of which, 7 malicious 
and groundlefs. 


Me. Fostex's enemies make him 
refponiſible, aid cenſure him, for not 


Having carried meaſures into execution, 
which he could not have done if he 
had been abſolute monarch of Ireland. 


The effects of the want of employ- 
mehtt of manufacturers, have been at- 
ftibuted to him, though his chief object 


and care were to raiſe our manu- 


Ca: factures 
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factures to the beſt and moſt advan- 
tageous ſtate. 


Ir has been often ſaid of the Iriſh, 
that they are not quite as induſtrious 
as they ought to be, and that they are 
eaſily (the working people) tempted to 
quit their buſineſs, and ſpend more of 
their wages, than the ſituation of their 
families could afford. If this obſer- 
vation is founded, the conſequence 1s 
obvious. | 


EMIGRATION has been alleged as a 
conſequence of the want of employ- 
ment. 'The ſober and induſtrious ma- 
nufacturers will have no occaſion to 
tranſport themſelves from their native 
and well-regulated country: thoſe who 
are not, and prefer going to America, 
will probably wiſh they had exerted 
themſelves at home under the auſpices 
of a mild and free government. 


Wuen ſhips have arrived at America 
with mechanics, manufacturers and 
labourers aboard, under the denomina- 
tion of redemptioners, purchaſers ap- 

pear, 


1 

pear, like horſe- jockies at a fair; they 
examine the age, health and ſtrength 
of theſe miſled adventurers, (who ima- 
gine their fortunes will be quickly 
made) and chuſe a lot of the moſt robuſt 
and uſeful from amongſt them ; the 
proprietor complains that the purchaſer 
has choſen the flower of his cargo, and 
for which he muſt pay ; the bargain 1s 
concluded, generally on the preſump- 
tion, that theſe people will have their 
liberty and be their own maſters at the 
expiration of a few years. They are 
forthwith driven into the country, 
two, three, or four hundred miles, to 
the deſtined working-places, and each 
individual is ſupplied with a coarſe 
ſuit of a peculiar kind of working dreſs, 
which is to ſerve for one year, but is 
generally worn out before half that 
time, and they are put to labour, and 
kept to it, not unfrequently by the 
ſuperintendance of a negroe. Their 
condition from one to a greater degree 
of labour and toil encreaſes to ſuch a 
height of ſeverity, that they are gene- 
rally at length obliged to purchaſe a 
remiſſion from inceſſant and unſup- 

portable 
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portable fatigue with the We of themy- 
ſelves for life. 


Mx. Fos rER muſt be Lg to 
know what was in his power to effect 
for the benefit of Ireland, and alſo, 
what he could not accompliſh. His 
enemies have condemned, re roached, 
or forgotten what he has or and 
they have cenſured him for not doing 
what was out of his power. They 
have perverted themſelves to the baſeſt 
acts, and arts of miſrepreſentation, in 
order to render him odious and un- 
popular, which appeared in the Houſe 
of Commons lately ; it was manifeſt 
that the ſeveral reports and aſſertions 
of the news-papers, which were de- 
viſed to raiſe ſuſpicion and commotion 
in Newry and other places, as well as 
to depreciate Mr. Fos BR, were void 
of foundation or truth. 


In a country like b = genuine 
liberty flouriſhes, and where every in- 
the inheritor and poſſeſſor of it, it is 
not furpriſing that people ſhould be 


alarmed 


. 1 


alarmed when any innovation had n 
reputed to take place. 


PolixicaL Liberty does ene 
cording to the moſt eminent men who 


have written on the ſubjeR, conſiſt in 


an unlimited freedom; for in ſocieties 


directed, and ſu bliſting by Laws, it can 


conſiſt only in the power of doirig what 


we ought to will, and in not being 
conſtrained to do what we ought not to 
will. Liberty 1s a right of doing hat- 


ever the laws permit; for if a citizen 


could do what they forbid, his fellow- 
citizens could do the ſame ; hene there 
would be an end of liberty and govern- 
ment. Philoſophieal liberty conſiſts in 


the free exerciſe of the will, or at leaſt, 
in the opinion that we have the free 


exerciſe of our will. Political liberty, 
in ſecurity, or at leaſt in the opinion 
that we enjoy ſecurity this ſecurity is 
never more dangerouſly attacked than 
in public or private accuſations—it ic 
therefore on the goadngſt of criminal Jaws 
that the liberty of tlie fubjeft principally 
depends; it conſiſts alſo in a tranquillity 


of mind, ariſing from the opinion each 
perſon 


\# 3 
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perſbn has of his ſafety, in conſe- 
quence of the efficacy of wiſe and 
prudent laws; therefore, in order to 


enjoy the bleflings of this liberty, one 
man ſhould not be afraid of another. 


PorLaNnv, in graſping at independ- 
ance, loſt its liberty. 


TRE great are always obnoxious to 
popular envy, and were they to be 
judged by the people, they muſt be in 
danger from their judges, and would 
alſo be deprived of the privilege which 
the meaneſt ſubject is poſſeſſed of in 
a free ſtate, of - being tried by his 
peers ; for ſecurity is as much the 
right of the governors as the go- 
verned; but the ſecurity of the former 
is ae endangered by public ac- 
cuſations, unfounded, and generally 
| calculated for ſeditious purpoſes. 


4 


3 TON and Als attacks 
upon parliament tend to ſo much dan- 
ger; that it has been by the wiſeſt 
legiſlators judged neceſſary, that the 
moſt effectual ſteps which the law 

c has 
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has provided, ſhould be enforced to 


not be confined either for cauſes or 
perſons within any bounds; and he 


adds: Si antiquitatem ſpectes, eft vetuſ- 


tiffima ; fi argnitatem, eff bonorat1ſſima ; 
7 Juri ziſdictionem, eft capaciſima.” Hence 
it is neceſſary and eſſential to the 
liberties of the kingdom, that ſuch 
members be delegated to this impor- 
tant truſt, as are moſt eminent for 


their probity, their fortitude, and their 


knowledge, 


LIBELSs, a few years ago, became 
ſo alarming, from the reſult of party 
and faction, that it was reſolved by 
both Houſes of the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment, that the writing and publiſhing 
Libels ought not to be entitled to pri- 
vilege, which reſolutions were relative 
to the Members themſelves. 


Tun ſpreading. of falſe news, to 
create diſcord between the King and 


Nobility, 


counteract and puniſh them. The 
power and juriſdiction of parliament, | 
according to Sir Edward Coke, is ſo 
tranſcending and abſolute, that it can-- 
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Nobility, or concerning any great man 
of the realm, is puniſhable by commen 


law with fine and imprifonment, ac- 
cording to various ſtatutes. 


BesiDEs actual breaches of the 
peace, any thing that tends to pro- 
voke, or excite others to break it, is 
an offence of the above denomination; 
as alſo Libels, Libelli Famaſ, which 
ſignify any Writings, Pictures, or the 
like, being illegal, are to be conſidered 
t as malicious defamations of any per- 

. ſon, and eſpecially a Magiſtrate, 
| when made public, either by Print- | 

42 | ing, Writing, Signs or Pictures, in or- 

* der to provoke him to wrath, or expoſe 
_] him to-public hatred, contempt and ri- 
35 | dicule. The direct tendency of theſe 
f Libels, is by law conſidered a breach 
of public peace, by ſtirring up the ob- 
jects of them to revenge, and perhaps 
to bloodſhed. It alſo appears, from the 
moſt approved and learned law autho- 
rities, that it is immaterial with re. 
{ | ſpect to the eſſence of a Libel, whe- 
* / ther the matter of it be true or. falſe, 
/ fine che provocation, and not the fal- 
| 1 ty, 


E : 


ſity, is the thing to be e erimi- 
nally ; though doubtleſs the falſchood 
of it may aggravate its guilt, and en- 
hance its puniſhment. 


Ix a civil action, a Libel muſt ap- 
pear to be falſe as well as ſcandalous; 
for if the charge be true, the Plaintiff 
has received no priyate injury, and has 
no right to compenſation: but in a cri- 
minal proſecution, the tendency which 
all Libels have to create animoſities, 
and to diſturb the public peace, is the 
ſole conſideration of the law; and 
therefore in this caſe, the only points 
to be conſidered, are, firſt, the making 
or publiſhing of the Book or Writing; 
and ſecondly, whether the matter be 
criminal: and if both theſe points are 
againſt the Defendant, the offence 
againſt the Public is complete. The 
puniſhment of ſuch Libellers, for ei- 
ther making, repeating, printing or 
publiſhing the Libel, is ine; and ſuch 
corporal puniſhment as the court in its 
diſcretion ſhall inflit :—-Blaſphemous, 
immoral, treaſonable, ſchiſmatical, ſe- 
ditious and ſcandalous Libels, are 
puniſhed 


1 


puniſhed with different degrees of ſove- 
rity, according to circumſtances; and 
thus the Liberty of the * 15 rather 
Japported than infringed. 


Taz LI BERT or Tas PREss is 
truly eſſential to a Free State. which 
conſiſts in laying no previous reſtraints, 
but by no means in a freedom from cen- 
ſure for criminal matters when pub- 
liſhed. Every man has a right to 
publiſh what ſentiments he pleaſes to 
the world; but if he publiſhes what is 
illegal or foaltibus, the law holds him 
accountable. It is neceſſary for the 
preſervation of peace, and good order 
of government and religion, (the only 
foundations of Civil Liberty) to puniſh 
according to law dangerous writings, 
which may be adjudged of a pernicious 

ane 


TRE will of individuals is ſtill left 
free; the abuſe of it is the object of 
legal punithment—the diſſeminating 
of ſentiments deſtructive of, and ini- 


mical to Society, is the offence which 
Socicty corrects. 


Previous 
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Previous to Mr. Fos TER's Bill, 
the Printers and Publiſhers of News- 
papers could elude judicial authority, 
for calumniating the beſt characters, 
and wounding the peace of individu- 
als, but are ao reſponſible and accęſ- 
ſible as well as their fellow citizens, for 
tranſgreſſing the law. © A man may 
keep poiſons (ſays an elegant writer) 
in his cloſet, but not vend them as 
cordials.” The guarding effectually 


againſt the Licentiouſneſs of the 
Preſs, is the true and only way of 


preſerving its Liberty, 


NOT any thing can be more in- 
ſidious and glaring, than the intention 
of diſappointed and deſigning men, in 
England and in Ireland, in attempting 
to raiſe ſuſpicion and jealouſy of the 


VoLUN TEERS in the breaſt of Go- 


vernment; and to irritate that great 
and reſpectable body of people, and to 
prejudice the Military in pay againſt 
them. 
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Tur Hiſtory of the World, cannot 
produce ſo extraordinary and honoura- 
ble a fact as this, viz. That upwards 
of fifty thonfand VoLuxntters have 
been diſciplined, and in arms, thoſe 
ſix years; and during that period, no 
commotions, diforder or licentioufneſs, 
have happened in that body, to difturb 
the "oblic tranquillity, or the ſafety of 
the State, which, at their own expence, 
they have glorioufly protected. All 
human inftitations are liable to err; 
and if the VoLunTEtEtRs have erred; 
it was in this extraordinary particular, 
of inviting and receiving plebeians, 
and the dregs of Society, into their 
corps; for it is not probable that ſuch 

peop le can be civilized and reformed, 
independent of ſtrict diſeipline, ſubor⸗ 
dination and puniſhment, which are 
repugnant to the principles of Volun- 
teers; nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that 
they can eaſily prevail upon them- 
ſelves to reſume their former ſtate, and 
habits of labour and drudgery, after 
having been accuſtomed to relaxation 
and idleneſs, and impreſſed with ima- 
ginary ideas of independence and 


equality. 
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equality. Rome was mortally wound- 
ed by armed plebeians; and it is a 
maxim which has been fatally eſta- 
bliſhed, that thoſe who have nod pro- 
petty of their own, are generally the 
readieſt to attack that of others. Doth 
not this obſervation ſuggeſt a proof of 
the bad policy of arming the common 
people The Goths over- run — 


THE contagion of arming has be- 
come epidemic, and, if perſiſted in, 
cannot fail of creating jealoufy, not 
only to the government, but to other 
neighbouring wers; to whom it will 
be a pretext for following the exam- 
ple; which conſequetice may produce 
effects of the moſt dangerous nature. 
By augmenting armed men, we ſhall 
all be ſoldiers; and probably be te- 
duced to the very fame ſituation as 
the Tartars; and thus according tb 4 
Great Civilian, become poor with the 
riches and commerce « the whole 
world. | 


— Tnose who are eternally endea- 
youring to alienate the affection and 
loyalty 
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loyalty of the People from the Engliſh 
Conſtitution, and to create ſedition and 
diſcord, are intereſted in its deſtruc- 
tion, or have been employed to effect 
theſe purpoſes by the natural enemies 
of the Conſtitution. America's ſucceſs 
has been held up as an inducement to 
the People to follow her example. 
America is three thouſand miles diſt- 
ant from this Kingdom; and is a great 
Continent. Troops could not be ex- 
peditiouſly, or on an emergency con- 
veyed there. The ſituation and caſe 
of America is diſſimilar to ours; they 
are not as we are, inſulated and coop- 
ed up; they had a great ſcale to act 
on,—they had it in their power to 
chuſe their beſt time,—the beſt ſitua- 
tion and advantages to come to en- 
gage, they had retreats, we had none, 
—we have not an armed ſhip; a few 
armed veſſels would ſever us from 
every external connection and ſupport, 
as it is not probable that France or 
Spain would riſque a ſea engagement 
on the Engliſh coaſt ;—troops accuſ- 
tomed to battle and ſlaughter, would 
not be eaſily overcome. Many of the 
VOLUNTEERS 


M3 
VoLUNTEERs would not find the trial 
very pleaſing, of extricating themſelves 
from their families, abandoning tolera- 
ble habitations and competence, to en- 
counter every ſpecies of toil, watch- 
ing, diſeaſe, camp- duty, and conſtant 
marching, under the control and ſe- 
verity of military law and diſcipline, 
though their courage were equal to any 
nation exiſting. The abſence of me- 
chanics and huſbandmen from trade 
and agriculture, would be productive 
of the worſt effects. Force and vio- 
lence would become the only ways and 
means; induſtry would be ruined. If 
France interfered, it could only be on 
principles and terms not very favour- 
able to us in the hour of diftreſs. 


Tar Iriſh are Neves the Egli 
are not leſs ſo; and as the iſſue and 
ſucceſs of war is doubtful, I will be 
admitted to ſuppoſe, the YoLun TEERs 
might be conquered, (the idea of car- 
nage of friends, relations and fellow 
ſubjects, inſpire horror !) in that caſe, 
widows and orphans would obſtrut 
the highways—what defence could the 


guilty 


; 
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guilty promoters of ſuch irreparable 
calamity make before the Tribunal of 
Juſtice, for the havock and deſolation 
they had occaſioned? Induſtry de- 


ſtroyed men of property ruined— 
- wives, maids and. children, at the 


mercy of a violent ſoldiery ; for civil 
wars have been always marked with 
deſolation and horror. 


THE Roman CaTHoLICs have 
given many proofs of their loyalty and 


attachment, to the preſent eſtabliſh- 


ment, in conſequence of their having 
been conſidered as ſubjects. They 
have pledged themſelves moſt ſolemn- 
ly to ſupport the State, and to aſſiſt it 
againſt foreign and domeſtic enemies: 
from the inconveniencies and diſabili- 
ties they have laboured under during a 
century, rather than violate their con- 
ſciences, their oath of allegiance had 
weight and confidence. 


TayeRE is no nation, ſays $ 1a 
that has been longer uncorrupted 
than 


— - 
* 
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than the Romans : no nation where 
moderation and poverty have been 
longer reſpected. Such was the influ- 
ence of an oath among that people, that 
nothing bound them ſtronger to the 
laws: they often did more for the ob- 
ſervance of an oath, than they would 
even have performed for the thirſt of 
glory, or the love of their country. 
When Quintus Concinnatus, the Con- 
ſul, wanted to raiſe an army in the 
city againſt the Aqui and the Volſci, 
the Tribunes oppoſed him: * Well,” 
ſaid he, © let all thoſe who have taken 
an oath to the council of the preceding 
year, march under my banner.” In 
vain did the Tribunes cry out, that this 
oath was no longer binding, and that 
when they took it, Quintus was but 
a private perſon. The people were 
more religious than thoſe who pre- 
tended to direct them; they would not 
liſten to the diſtinctions or equivoca-, 
tions of the Tribunes. If thoſe people 
held an oath ſo ſacred, and preſerved 
their virtue apd honour ſo inviolate, 
independent of the great lights of 

Chriſtianity,” 
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Chriſtianity; can we have any doubt 
of the ſincerity of Chriſtians ? 


Tae Roman Catholics of pro- 
perty are now intereſted in the 
peace, happineſs and preſervation of 
the ſtate; and no doubt would give 
every aid within their power, to keep 
thoſe, over whom they have influence, 
in proper order. Immenſe and nume- 
rous ſums of money, which, while the 
penal laws were in force, were hoarded 
up, have been, in conſequence of the 
relaxation of thoſe laws, brought into, 
and increaſed the general circulation. 


Tos who are buſy in raiſing ſuſ- 
picion and jealouſy of the conduct and 
loyalty of Iriſh Catholics, cannot be 
conſidered as friends of the ſtate; the 
enemies of which, employ. paragraph- 
iſts to promote ſedition and diſcontent. 
Lord Kenmare did not appear to have 
conſidered the nature and conſequence 
of his propoſition to the Roman Catho- 
lic Committee, Or, in juſtice to his 
Lordſhip's eminent character and qua- 
lities, we muſt conclude, he would not 

have 
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have propoſed it. As there'was no of- 
ficial charge made againſt the Roman 
Catholics, nor overt act of their diſloy- 
alty or detachment from their profeſſi- 
ons of loyalty adduced or ſpecified, 
they could not, in conſequence of 
anonymous thek unſupported and 
groundleſs, with honour and dignity to 
themſelves, repeat theſe profeſſions, 
and come forth on every occaſion, that 
an incendiary might arraign them in a 
Newſpaper : But if any part of their 
conduct was made appear to tend to 
the diſturbance of the public tranquil- 
lity, or the danger of the ſtate, they 
would be wrong in not coming forth 
to juſtify themſelves, otherwiſe they 
would not be worthy of the participa- 
tion of the toleration which has been 
adopted in every ſtate in Europe. 


Ir was apprehended that a junction 
of people of different religious princi- 
ples, with the Proteſtant Volunteer 
army, would be attended with diſa- { 
greeable conſequences, the contrary of 
which, we find from experience, is a 


fact. n Catholics of good cha- 


racter, 


1 

racter, and competency in point of 
property, (for people deſtitute of theſe, 
of whatever profeſſion, ſhould not be 
entruſted with arms) have every where 
been united with Proteſtant Corps; 
which lucky circumſtance, hath had 
the happy effects of obliterating pre- 
judices and erroneous ideas, which 
were planted in infancy: habituated 
to mutual acts of friendſhip and bene- 
volence, they are attracted into a more 
intimate intercourſe, and find them- 
ſelves mutually intereſted in each 
other's proſperity; and therefore 
equally concerned and affected in the 
proweſs and proſperity of the conſtitu- 
tion. The Repeal of the Penal Laws 
_ was critical; their effects almoſt deſo- 
lated a country in ſpite of nature. 
The braveſt of the people forſook a 
country, where law galled them, and 
they added vigour to France and 
America; till at length a flame was 
kindled, which has cireumſcribed the 
glory and dominion of the Britiſh em- 
pire. 5 ; | 


Tas 
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TE Roman Catholics laboured 
under two ſpecies of tyranny—one 
was real, which aroſe from oppreſſion, | 
the other was ſeated in opinion 
they both conſpired to make the ob- 
jets miſerable—they could not be 
worſe—it was therefore policy to re- 
lieve them. | 


IT is demonſtrated, that the Manu- 
faQurers of the City of Dublin, were 
impoſed upon and miſinformed; they 
were ignorant of thoſe facts which 
have been ſtated in the beginning of 
this little Pamphlet. They did not 
know that Mr. Fos TER had been in- 
ceſſantly labouring and deviſing expe- 
dients, to render the commerce and the 
manufactures of this kingdom every 
ſervice and encouragement within his 
reach and capacity, to give * ener- 
gy and 3 | EAA 


I. T is not at once, or r ſaddenly, that 
men can emerge from ſlender begin- 
nings, and little capitals, to; high 
trade. Sobriety, peace and perſeve- 

rance, 


14 J 
rance, are the means that will ſecurely 
and infallibly lead to eaſe, competence 


and independence: abſtracted from 
theſe, manufacturers muſt always re- 


main in poverty, anxiety and diſtreſs. 


From the complexion and profeſſions 
of the preſent adminiſtration, we have 
a foundation of the beſt hopes; and I am 
perſuaded, that if we. endeavour by in- 
duſtry, integrity and obedience to the 
commercial rules, regulations, and laws 
of the country, to help ourſelves, we 
will find patronage and protection 
from the mother country; whoſe im- 


mediate intereſt it is, to-preſerve a fe- 


deral and friendly intercourſe with 
Ireland. Jealoufies and anxieties will 


ariſe in the breaſts of the deareſt 
friends—thoſe who labour to widen 


the breach, aim at the deſtruction of 
both parties. This country is im- 
proving rapidly; and if our infant 
manufactures, free commerce, and 
flouriſhing agriculture, are NUR» 


TURED IN THE LAT oF PEACE, 
Ireland will in a few years, be as 
well improved, as fertile, and happy 


an iſland; as any in the univerſe. 
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